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Gournal of Belles Dettres. 


oh From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


sp PEDESTRIAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, OR 
THE MISHAPS OF A NIGHT. 


(Concluded.) 


leart-stricken by this last calamity, Miles 
sly and abstractedly set out on his return to 
sersham, determined no longer to give in to 
4B doroindices of his fastidious olfactories, but 
"Ph at the public house, which he now regret- 
am Fg having passed with such disdain, make the 
FT wat of whatever fare might be placed before 
tole ; ‘and even pass the night there—so effectu- 
had fatigue and~ hunger subdued his sense 
sentility. But even this last sorry resource 
madenied him; for, on turning again into the 
f-road, absorbed in painful reverie, he took 
Mewrong direction, so that, instead of retracing 
eourse back to Caversham, he was momen- 
‘wil aniy placing himself at a greater distance from 
1% Bj, He did not discover his error—his notions of 
we ® teality being of a very confused, parson-Adams 
echaracter—till he found himself advanced 
ofa hundred yards upon a large tract of 
aland. He instantly hurried back, but was 
in doomed to disappointment; for, just at 
F tecommencement of the common, three roads 
FP tet, and for the life of him he could not make 
“Waiwhich was the one he had just left. As 
Bowe, however, as he could judge by the faint 
immer that still lingered in the west, the three 
Mia nearly parallel lines; so, concluding that 
eh would lead to Caversham with but little 
|} Gierence in point of distance, he took the cen- 
9 toad, and followed its course for nearly a 
»when darkness coming oa, he soon got 
@ the track, and stumbled upon some marshy 
oe gund, which sucked in his pumps at every 
e)§ itor fourth step he took, occasioning him as 
Muth annoyance as if he had been walking in 
‘Gm weather over a ploughed field. 

/ Wadilove was now quite desperate; and as 
M wert floundering on, cursing the inexorable 
‘Rati ‘that thus forced him, like M. Von Wo- 
M@abiick in the tale, to “keep moving” whe- 
Met be would or not, the cramp, brought on by 
Mier, began to tie double knots in the calf of 
Te ibe leg, while his stomach rumbled so exceed- 
BY, from the joint effects of hunger and the 
Mit fruit which he had swallowed, as to impress 
Mm with the humiliating conviction that he was 
coming a—roarer! Miserable man! His 
Wak to see the allied sovereigns was a mere 
pemge compared to this. All sorts of grim 
Migmings beset him. Apoplexy haunted him 
/ MP aspectre; and the freshenitig wind, as it 
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swept across the unsheltered moor, seemed re- 
dolent of agues and rheumatisms. What enor- 
mous sin had he committed, that he should be 
thus visited with a severer punishment than if 
he had been sent to pick oakum at the tread- 
mill! Had he violated all the decencies of so- 
cial life, or so far sported with the sacred inte- 
rests of truth as to call Joseph Hume a states- 
man; then, indeed, he might. have anticipated 
a stern retributive visitation. But he had done 
nothing of the sort; but, on the contrary, had 
always strictly fulfilled his duties as a man and 
a citizen, and held it as an axiom that Joseph 
was by no meansa Solon. And yet here he 
was—he whose anti-peripatetic prejudices were 
the strongest in his nature, and the constant 
theme of remark among his friends—wander- 
ing alone at nightfall on a moor, in silk stock- 
ings and pumps, thawing like a prize-ox in the 
dog-days, and with no chance of bettering his 
condition until daybreak, supposing he should 
survive till then—or, at any rate, till the moon 
should rise, supposing that there was a moon! It 
was a cruel, an unprecedented case, and might 
have given a serious shock to his faith in a 
superintending Providence, bad not his train of 
indignant meditation been seasonably diverted 
by his making a false step, and plumping down 
upon a smooth, dry mound. ‘Too tired to get 
up again, and more than half persuaded that it 
was all over with him, and that he should be 
found a corpse before the mosning, Miles threw 
himself at fall length along this mound, and in 
a few mioutes was fast asleep, and wandering! 
through the land of dreams; now fancying that 
he was Captain Barclay, and walking for a 
wager a thousand miles in a thousand hours; 
and now that he was Harlequin, and, as such, 
compelled not only to walk but to frisk through 
a pantomime, without stopping, for three mortal 
hours ! 

It was now nearly nine o’clock; the risen 
moon shone like a tempered sun, except when 
the clouds, driven by a fresh south wind, swept 
across her orb; and by her light two men might 
be seen making their way over the common to- 
wards the mound whereon Miles lay sleeping. 
From their dress, and still more from the hang- 
dog expression of their faces, it was.evident that 
they were confirmed scapegoats—choice sam- 
ples of a breed such as may be found in almost 
every country village ; fellows who get drunk 
whenever they can; steal whatever they can 
lay their hands on; are at home in the stocks ; 
familiar with the flavour of horse-ponds and the 
sharp discipline of the cat’s-tail; and want no- 
thing but opportunity to ensure their promotion 





to the gallows. Both these vagrant geniuses 


were attired in a costume whose uncommon 
raggedness approached to the picturesque. One 
wore a gray beaver hat, and a great-coat which 
reached to his ankles, and was patched in twenty 
different places; the other had no hat at all; 
but then, to make amends for this defect, his 
yellow shirt-tail.stuck out behind through a 
fissure in his small-clothes, in the gracefullest 
and most natural manner possible. As this pre- 
cious couple drew near the slumbering Waddi- 
love, whose nap had by this time lasted upwards 
of an hour, a sudden movement that he made 
with his legs, accompanied by a deep groan (as 
if, in the character of Harlequin, he was just 
going to take a reluctant leap head-foremost 
through a window), attracted their notice, and, 
hastening up, they gazed for a minute or so, in 
expressive silence, on the sleeper, who lay on 
his side with his head buried in his arms. 

At length one whispered the other, “I say, 
Jack, this is a rum go, this is; there’s been 
some of the family at work here, I take it.” 

**No no,” replied his com-rogue, stooping 
down and gently turning Miles on his back— 
“it’s no. affair of that natur; the cove’s not 
been quecred, he’s only Jushy, and as fast as a 
church—I’m blest if he ain’t.” 

“Vy, then, I’m a thinking, Jack,” resumed 
the first speaker, laying his forefinger beside 
his nose, “as it would be but right and proper 
in us to take care of the gemman’s watch and 
seals for him, for it’s wery clear-as he can’t 
take care on ’em his self.” 

* No more he can’t, Bill,” replied the other, 
with a grin of intelligence ; “ he’s as helpless 
as a -babby.” 

“Vy, then, here goes, Jack;” and so say- 
ing, the one scamp knelt down and dexterously 
drew out Miles’s gold watch, with its massive 
chain and seals; «while the other ransacked his 
breeches-pockets, whence he presently extract- 
ed, with an air of modest triumph, a well-stored 
silk net purse. . 

This done, they next proceeded to make free 
with Waddilove’s hat and wig, and would even 
have reduced him to the attractive state of na- 
ture in which Adam was before the fall, bad 
not their jntentions been frustrated by a loud 
trumpet-like snore from the ty which 
startled their delicate nerves to such a degree, 
that they flew off across the common as if, to 
quote Byron’s well-known words, “the speed 
of thought ‘were in their limbs.”. 

Miles meantime continued buried ih profound 
repose, but about eleven o’clock he awoke, and, 
starting to his feet, looked about him with a 
countenance of as much wonder as Abon Has- 
san showed, when he found himself sitting up, 
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broad awake, in the Caliph Haroun’s state-bed. 
He soon, however, recovered his self-possession, 
and, being refreshed by his nap, and goaded to 
further peripatetic exertions by an appetite of 
wondrous potency, he gave a preliminary jump 
or so, by way of taking the starch-like stiffness 
out of his knees, and then set out on his retarn 
to Caversham, no longer apprehensive of losing 
his way, for the mocn shed down a steady ra- 
diance on the common, and enabled him to see 
that he was only separated from the right track 
by a patch of marshy ground, on the edge of 
which rose the grassy tumulus whereon he had 
made his bed. 

Just as he was about to start, feeling an un- 
common coolness—say, rather, a decided chill 
—in his upper story, he put his hand to his 
forehead, when, to his inexpressible astonish- 
ment, he discovered that he was minus hat and 
wig. How was this? Was there witchcraft in 
the case? Had Puck or Robie Goodfellow been 
trying their hands at petty larceny, or some va- 
gabond zephyr taken a fancy to the articles in 
question? No, no; there had been no agency 
of this sort at work, as the bereaved Waddilove 
soon found to his cost, when, on feeling for his 
watch in order to see what o’clock it was, he 
ascertained that this too-had gone, most likely 
to keep company with his hat and wig; and that 
his purse also had taken the opportunity of play- 
ing the truant! I forbear, from conscious in- 
capacity, to describe the paroxysms of rage 
into which Miles was thrown on making these 
untoward discoveries; suffice it to say, that 
after firing off volleys of oaths, like minute- 
guns, till he was nearly black in the face with 
the effort, he took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
tied it about his bald, shiny pate, after the 
fashion of an old Irish apple-woman, and then 
hurried along his road, taking those fidgety, 
petulant, and irregular steps, which men are 
wont to take when labouring under unusual 
nervous excitement. 

Nearly opposite the cross-road to Myrtle 
Lodge there was a swing-gate, from which ran 
a winding public footpath through Caversham 
Park. ‘This park terminated in a stile not far 
from the entrace of the village, and as it cut off 
a considerable elbow of the road, Miles, who 
had missed it on his way out to the Lodge, now 
determined to avail himself of it, it being a 
matter of infinite consequence to him to reach 
the public-house, and secure a supper and a bed 
before they should shut up for the night. As he 
maintained a smart pace, and was no longer in- 
commoded by the heat, the night being cool and 
the wind fresh, he made very satisfactory pro- 
gress, and had already got as far as the park 
preserves, which the footpath skirted, descend- 
ing thence into a gradual bushy hollow, when 
he was startled by the sound of whispers at no 
great distance from him, which was almost im- 
mediately followed by the discharge of a gun. 
Now, it happened that the pacific Waddilove 
had the same invincible horror of fire-arms that 
King James had of a drawn sword; he could 
not even look a gun in the face without a shud- 
der; judge, then, of his consternation when he 
heard this sudden discharge, together with a 
rustling among the preserves, as though a gang 
of poachers were emerging upon the footpath ! 
Overmastered by his apprehensions, and taking 
for granted that, if he should be seen, he would 
instantly be shot for a gamekeeper, and not have 
the mistake cleared up till he lay stretched like 
a cock partridge on the ground, with a score 





or so of small shot buried in his epigastrium, 
he abruptly quitted the path, and plunging down 
into the thick copse near it, doubled himself up, 
hedge-hog fashion, heedless of the brambles and 
stinging-nettles, which gave him any thing but 
a gracious reception. 

The noise he made, as he went crashing into 
the heart of the thicket, caught the quick ears 
of the poachers, who, darting out from the pre- 
serves on the other side of the footpath, stood 
looking anxiously about them, and whispering 
to each other, as though doubtful whether the 
sound of their gun had started a spy or a hare. 
Intense was Miles’s agitation while he heard 
these scamps, among other equally significant 
threats, announce their intention, when once 
they got a glimpse of him, to “do for him,”— 
“riddle him like a cullender,”—“ bring him down 
at a long shot,”—* pitch him into the Thames 
with a big stone tied about his neck,” &c.; and 
he inwardly vowed that, should he but escape 
the perils of this memorable night, he would 
never again venture so far from home—not even 
im acoach, much less the accursed town-tub— 
were he to be bribed by the daintiest dinner 
that epicure ever sat down to. No, he would 
cut the acquaintance of every one who lived 
more than a hundred yards from Reading. 
While he was thus settling the course of con- 
duct he would adopt in the event of his getting 
safely out of his present ticklish scrape, the 
moon became suddenly overcast; whereupon 
the poachers, eager to avail themselves of the 
favouring gloom to pursue their vocation in the 
preserves, and satisfied by this time that the 
noise they had heard was merely occasioned by 
the starting of a hare, withdrew again to the 
spot which they had so lately quitted. 

Miles waited till they had all left the foot- 
path, and were lost to sight in the leafy and 
tangled preserves, and then stealing cautiously 
back into the road, like a shy old badger out of 
his hole, he stood listening for a few seconds, 
after which he flew at his utmost speed along 
the road, with outstretched neck, and both hands 
clapped instinctively upon his hind quarters, so 
as to act as a sort of protecting shield in case 
he should chance to receive an ignominious shot 
in the rear. Away, away he flew, insensible 
alike to fatigue and hunger, so completely had 
fear got the better of every other sensation. As 
the wind rose and fell, sighing among the pines 
and beeches, and whirling the dead leaves 
hundreds into the air, he fancied he heard the 
quick tramp of footsteps behind him; mistook 
the hooting of the owl for the yells of his pur- 
suers; and, in the spectral, moving shadows 
flung by the stirred trees across his path, be- 
held the signs of a lurking enemy. 

It must have been a rare treat to a lover of 
the grotesque, to have seen this adipose fugi- 
tive scouring along in a steeple-chase style, and 
taking big bouncing leaps like a ram, while the 
broad flaps of his black coat streamed in the 
wind, and his mouth stood ajar like the shell of 
a dead oyster. What cares he for distance or 
difficulty? The trunk of a fallen elm lies across 
his road; he is over it im a jiffey, and comes 
down on the other side with all the agility of a 
dancing-master. Further on a brawling brook- 
let threatens to impede his progress; im he 
plunges, half way up to his knees, and scram- 
bles out again, refreshed rather than incom- 
moded by his partial bath. Thus, copse after 
copse, slope after slope, are passed ; now he 
descends into a shady dell; now he winds round 














































the brow of a verdant hill, w Bs 
a fine view of the park that par ke 
of the Thames, affording shelter to lire. 
of deer, and magnificently timbered a 
oaks, which have bid defiance to the ‘eu 
centuries, and heard the roar of 
epee a the walls of Reading ak 
and now, anger passed, he Se. 
himself on the stile which, as pgs : 
observed, abuts on the main road. jus. 
wre of Caversham. de: 3 
addilove reached the villa ; 
clock was striking the last chhes aan 
As he passed along the main street, its irme 
lar rows of houses wore a cold, star . 
even ghastly aspect in the imperfect moon 
and nothing was audible but the rippling of 
near Thames against the arches of the hy 
or the occasional growl of some dro: 
dog. Under other circumstances, Miles’s 
gination would have been forcibly impressed 
the dead solitude of this hushed hamlet thrs 
which he moved, the only living being, stap 
the echoes of night by his tread; but his} 
adventures had, for the time being } 
quite a surfeit of romance. a 
On coming to the public-house, he found 
might have been anticipated, that it was, 
up, and that not the slightest glimmer of af 
was to be seen in any of the rooms. De 
mined, nevertheless, on gaining admit 
banged away at the door for full ten ming 
but finding this of no avail, he bawled out} 
landlord’s name, and then let fly a he 
small stones and gravel against his be 
windows. This had the desired effect, for gs 
sently the lattice was cautiously thrown ¢ 
and a man’s head, enveloped in a worsted pj 
cap, thrust through the aperture. | 
“ Who’s there?” enquired the landlord, it 
peevish tone of voice, full of sleep. me 
«Tis I,” replied Miles. ' +m 
** And who the devil is I?” 
_ A friend of Ceptain Capulet, Mr. Wadi 
lowe, of Wallington Lane, near Reading. 1 
been unexpectedly detained in the neighbon 
hood, and want some supper and a bed, for 
too late to think of returning home to-night” 
“« Humph !—supper and a bed! You'll gf 
neither the one nor the other here, so beg 
with you—I ain’t going to open my doorat 
hour to fellows without a hat; you r 
thief for aught I know;” and with these wort 
the landlord shut to the window. 3 
Nothing daunted by this repulse, Miles! 
charged a second shower of gravel against 
window, hoping by such means to bully4 
churl into a surrender. But he knew not! 
man ho had to deal with; for no sooner hed 
taken aim for the third time against the ca 
ment, than it was again opened, and downe@ 
the saponaceous contents of a wash-hand ba 
on his head ! a 
* It was past one o’clock when a market: 
laden with fruit and vegetables, stopped at 
dilove’s door, and a gentleman descended 
it, pale as the turnips among which he had 
seated, shaking in every joint from exeeé 
jolting, his clothes begrimmed with dust, ai 
handkerchief tied about his head, lookt 
rumpled as though a quart of water had 3 
just wrung out of it. And this pitiable sam 
of humanity was Miles Waddilove, Esqui 
Alas, how changed from that Mile li 
mutatus ab illo Hectore !/—who bat eight Wi 
before had left his home, smiling and 9 
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= eeionsness of a captivating costume | 
“ead met the cart as he was crawling, snail- 
y iong the main road, after leaving Cavers- 
N dee and had bargained with the driver 
2 tee en his way to Reading, to be in time 
she morrow’s market—for a seat among his 
Sables, by way of a dignified finale to his 
of upwards of ten miles, and the mishaps 

4 ent upon it. : 
Ser his recognition by his house-keeper, 
was a task of no ordinary difficulty, 
‘eg hurried into his study, and throwing him- 
“ong sofa, ordered up all the cold meat in 
pent, made a prodigious supper, which 
Scashed down with a bottle of his very oldest 
‘ning. and then plunged into bed, where he 
‘fall into the soundest sleep ever, perhaps, 
wed by a sedentary gentleman on the shady 
vof forty. Had he taken Jaudanum, or, 
it is equivalent to laudanum, subjected him- 
Fito the perusal of Dr. Bowring’s edition of 
», his slumber could not possibly have 
4 more profound. When he rose at a late 
pnext day, in a state of more vigorous 
slih, bating a slight stiffness in his limbs, 
ahe had known for some months, he found 
jical man waiting for him in the break- 
our, whom he instantly acquainted with 
ithe sufferings he had undergone on the pre- 
pg night. To his great astonishment, the 
heeary, so far from condoling with him on 
javoluntary peripatetic achievements, had 
ally the hardihood to congratulate him ; 
wen went the length of assuring him that 
ithstanding his fatigues and vexations— 
ight consider himsclf a very lucky feliow, 
gemoch as the walk, by giving a wholesome 
ulus to his nervous system, and producing a 
piresponding energy of action in the blood, had 
pst likely saved him from an attack of hypo- 
ariacism, thereby exemplifying the truth 


ithe old adage—“ out of evil cometh good.” 


= NORTH WIND IN BUENOS AYRES. 


“We are apt to complain of our American 
dimate; but we may thank our stars, that we 


dave no Italian scirocco, or La Platan Viento 


te 


j 


fe. Of the latter, we find the following 
iphic account in Sir Woodbine Parish’s re- 
fat work on Buenos Ayres. 


Baropeans, though often sensible of its in- 
mce, are not in general so liable to b2 af- 
led by this abominable wind as the natives, 
gst whom the women appear to be the 
fatest sufferers, especially from the headach 
iecasions. Numbers of them may be seen at 
mesin the streets, walking about with large 
iebeans stuck upon their temples—a sure 
which way the wind blows. The bean, 
iich is applied raw, appears to act as a slight 


meter, and to counteract the relaxation caused 


Mestate of the atmosphere. But it is not 


Biman constitution alone that is affected ; 
discomforts of the day are generally in- 
mated by the derangement of most of the 
i preparations:—The meat turns pu- 
mg the milk curdles, and even the bread 
eh is baked whilst it lasts is frequently bad. 
mry one complains, and the only answer re- 
med is—‘ Senor, es el viento norte.” All 
wee miseries, however, are net without their 
meiy; when the sufferings of the natives are 
mir climax, the mercury will give the sure 

on of a coming pampero, as the south- 





wester is called; on a sudden, a rustling breeze 
breaks through the sti‘Iness of the stagnant 
atmosphere, and in a few seconds sweeps away 
the incubus and all else before it; originating 
in the snows of the Andes, the blast rushes 
with unbroken violence over the intermediate 
pampas, and, ere it reaches Buenos Ayres, be- 
comes often a hurricane. A very different 
state of things then takes place, and, from the 
suddenness of such changes, the most ludicrous, 
though -ofien serious, accidents occur, partjcu- 
larly in the river; Whither, of an evening 
especially, a great part of the population will 
resort to cool themselves during the hot wea- 
ther. There may be seen hundreds and hun- 
dreds of mes, women, and children, sitting 
together up to their necks in the water, just 
like so many frogs in a marsh: if a pampero 
breaks, as it often does, unexpectedly upon such 
an assembly, the scramble and confusion which 
ensues is better imagined than told; fortunate 
are those who may have taken an attendant to 
watch their clothes, for otherwise, long ere 
they can get out of the river, every article of 
dress is flying before the gale. Not unfre- 
quently the pamp?ro is accompanied by clouds 
of dust from the parched pumpas, so dense as 
to produce total, darkness, in which I have 
known instances of bathers in the river being 
drowned ere they could find their way to the 
shore. I recollect on one of those occasions a 
gang of twenty convicts, who were working at 
the time in irens upon the beach making their 
escape in the dark, not one of whom, I believe, 
was retaken. It is difficult to convey any idea 
of the strange effects of these dust-storms: day 
is changed to night, and nothing can exceed 
the temporary darkness produced by them, 
which I have known to last fer a quarter of an 
hour in the middle of the day; very frequently 
they are laid by a heavy fall of rain, which, 
mingling with the clouds of dust as it pours 
down, forms literally a shower of mud. The 
sort of dirty pickle in-which people appear af- 
ter being caught jn such a sterm is indescrib- 
able. Sometimes the consequences are more 
serious, and the pampero is accompanied by 
the most terrific thunder and lightning ; such, 
I believe, as is to be witnessed in no other part 
of the world, unless it be the Straits of Sunda. 
Nothing can be more appalling. In Azara 
may be read on account of nineteen persons 


killed by the lightning which fell in the city’ 


during one of these storms. But the atmo- 
sphere is effectually cleared; man breathes 
once more, and all nature seems to revive un- 
der the exhilarating freshness of the gale :— 
the natives, good-humoured and thoughtless, 
laugh over the less serious consequences, and 
soon forget the worst; happy in the belief that, 
at any rate, they are free from the epidemical 
disorders of other regions. Still such varia- 
tions from the ordinary courses of nature can- 
not but be productive of strange consequences ; 
and, though the transient effects of an over- 
charged atmosphere may be quickly dispelled 
by a pampero, and the people be really free 
from the epidemics of other countries, there is 
every reason to believe that, in this particular 
climate, the human system is in a high degree 
susceptible of affections which elsewhere would 
not be deemed worth a moment’s consideration. 
Besides those I have already spoken of as 
arising from the north wind, old weunds are 
found to burst out afresh, new ones are very 
difficult to heal; an ‘apparently trivial sprain 
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will induce a weakness of the part requiring 
years, perhaps, to recover from,as I know 
from my own experience; and lock-jaw from 
the most trifling accidents is so common as to 
constitute the cause of a very great portion of 
the deaths from hurts in the public hospitals. 
ee 
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NEW SERIES OF THE LIBRARY—TO COMMENCE 
IN JANUARY, 1840. 


The principal objection to the Library ever 
made to us, has been the smallness of the type. 
We were aware, on the adoption of type of that. 
size, that objections might be urged against it; 
but we were equaily well aware of the success- 
ful competition which could -have been made 
had we used a larger. Being alone now in 
this particular department of publishing, and 
being urged by a grateful sense of the patron- 
age conferred on the work, we feel more in- 
clined to remove, if possible, every objection. 

We have purchased a new type, of which 
page 133 of this number is a specimen, so that 
readers may judge of the comparative clear+ 
ness of the old and new. This type, we trust, 
combines sufficient distinctness of character, 
with economy of space, and will, therefore, we 
trust, meet the views of all.. The quantity of 
matter will be about the same as in the old 
type. 

It will be remembered, by our early sub- 
scribers, that the cover contained at first merely 
the name and terms of the work, with occasional 
literary notices, &c. On this no postage was 
charged. The paper was similar to that now 
used. When we voluntarily filled the cover 
with matter, without any additional charge, 
the postmaster-general made it subject to the 
same postage as the inside sheet. We at the 
time examined the act of congress, and could 
not, and cannot now, see in this decision any 
accordance with the spirit of the Jaw at any 
rate. Complaints, and very naturally, have 
been made by many subscribers, and their sub- 
scriptions closed, on this account. To do all in 
our power to remove this obstacle, we propose 
to give a Monthly Journal of Polite Literature, 
each number containing sixteen pages of the 
same size and paper as the Library, to begin 
with the new series in January next. By this 
plan, more matter will be given, printed in 
every respect uniformly with the Library, and 
therefore more suitable for binding with it; 
thus making a monthly only in place of a 
weekly postage. This appears to be the most 
satisfactory of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. In the monthly sheet we will be able 
to give many valuable articles which are ex- 
cluded from the confined columns of a weekly 
cover. American literature, in the shape of 
reviews, essays, scientific and iiterary notices, 
&c. doc. will also find a larger field for cuitiva- 
tion, thus supplying what uns hitherte been a 
desideratum in our plan of publishing. 

In the prosecution of this plan, however, we 
have a‘stipulation to make with our subscribers, 
by which alone our ‘intercourse can be ‘kept 
up—namely, payment in advanee. The Library 
has long been sufficiently established to warrant 
confidence in its continuance—and as payment 
at an early date costs the subscriber no more 
than payment at alate period, and affords great 
convenience to the publisher, besides relieving 
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him from hateful dunning notices, a much more 
harmonious intercourse will thus be kept up be- 
tween the parties. Indeed, we have erred al- 
most fatally on the side of too extended confi- 
dence, and must adopt the rule rigidly. 





AP Abri, or the Tent Pitch’d, by N. P. Willis, 
pp- 172. New York, 1839. 


The title of this book is characteristic of it, 
as well as of its author, whose works, indeed, 
sufficiently indicate the man. The letters com- 
posing it, we are informed by Mr. Willis, 
“‘were written in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna, from a beautiful glen some eighty miles 
above Wyoming.” ‘The author, after many 
years’ travel in Europe and the East, has there 
** pitched his tent ;” and the impressions made 
upon him by the scenery and mode of life on 
the banks of the beautiful river, celebraied by 
the rusic of Campbell, suggested the present 
production, @ P’ Abri. 

All we can say is, that it is Willisian in its 
faults and in its beauties, for there are really 
specimens of both. Amidst numerous examples 
of literary dandyism, there is a sprightliness and 
vigour of description and conception, which in- 
dicate a mind possessed of considerable powers, 
but spoiled by affectation and vainglory. 





VARIETIES. 


COUNTRY EXCURSIONS. 


There is much truth and good sense in the 
following extract from Curtis on good health: 

** A short trip into the country, even for a 
single day, is exceedingly beneficial, by divert- 
ing the mind from the ordinary objects of con- 
templation, and removing from it for a time 
that load of anxious cares which, if suffered too 
long to remain, destroys its elasticity. At least 
once a year, a jaunt of a week or two should, 
if posstble, be taken by every one; the com- 
munications by land and water to every part of 
the country are now so abundant and economi- 
cal, that there are few indeed, who could not 
afford it if they wished; in the end such ex- 
penditure would probably be the means of sav- 
ing a larger sum, by improving the health and 
enabling men to engage in the various occupa- 
tions of life with greater energy.” 





SAGACITY OF THE DO6. 


There used formerly to be as many dogs 
as men at the kirk of Twoidsmuir, Peeble- 
shire, on account of the difficulty which the 
farmers and shepherds of that personal dis- 
trict had in preventing canine attendants from 
following them. The dogs in general be- 
haved pretty well, and lay below the seats; 
still, noisy quarrels among them sometimes 
took place, and on these occasions the minis- 
ter had to Order the beadle to turn out the 
disturbers of the peace; with these exceptions, 
they kept in tolerable good order till the con- 
gregation was going to disperse. From long 
attendance ‘at church, they knew when this 
breaking up was to take place. The signal for 
uproar was the rising of the minister in the pul- 
pit to pronounce the blessing ; as soon as he did 
so, they used to rush pell-mell to the door, 


barking and screeching for joy to be let loose, 


and, therefore, not a word could be heard. 
At length the minister, honest man! be- 


thought himself of a plan to get quit of these 
disturbances. He told the members of the con- 
gregation, that it would be better for them all 
to keep their seats till the parting benediction 
was over, and then they would rise and walk 
leisurely out. This was tried, and succeeded 
remarkably well. However, it happened one 
day that the minister of the parish was absent, 
and a stranger was in the pulpit, who, when 
he rose to pronounce the blessing after the last 
psalm, was surprised to see the congregation 
sitting, which is against all rule aud custom. 
At last an old gray-haired shepherd called ‘out 
to him—* Oh, just go on; weare only sitting 
a wee bit, to cheat the dowgs; but when ye 
have done we'll all rise, and go out quietly.”— 
Farmer’s Magazine. 





DOCILITY OF THE CAMEL. 


Strings of camels are continually passing, 
each comprising about forty-five, and headed by 
a man upon an ass, who leads the first, the others 
being mostly connected by slight cords. Itisa 
beautiful sight to see the perfect training and 
docility of these animals. ‘The caravans, as 
the weather is becoming warmer, are beginning 
to travel by night, generally halting at about 
ten or 11 o’clock in the morning. The care of 
the camels seems to be very much left to the 
children. I have just watched a string of them 
stopping on an open plain: a child twitched the 
cord suspended from the head of the first; a 
loud gurgling growl indicated the pleasure of 
the camel as it awkwardly knelt down, and the 
child, who could just reach its back, unlinked 
the hooks which suspended from either side the 
bales of cotton; another child came with a bowl 
of water and a sponge, and was welcomed with 
a louder roar of pleasure as it washed the mouth 
and nostrils of the animal. This grateful office 
ended, the liberated camel wandered off to the 
thicket, to browse during the day ; and this was 
done to each of the forty-five, which all unbid- 
den had knelt down precisely as the one I have 
described, forming a.circle which continued 
marked during the day by the bales of goods 
lying at regular distances. On a given signal 
in the afternoon, at about three o’clock, every 
camel resumed its own place, and knelt between 
its bales, which were again attached, and the 
caravan proceeded on its tardy course. I am 
not surprised at finding the strong attachment 
of these animals to the children; for I have 
often seen three or four of them, when young, 
lying with their heads inside a tent in the midst 
of the sleeping chiidren, while their long bodies 
remained outside.—Fellows’ Excursion in Asia 
Minor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PREMIUMS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Those who will subscribe and send five dol- 
lars for this or any past year’s Library, will be 
furnished with six months of the Port Folio. 
Those who will subscribe and send ten dol- 
lars for any two past years’ Library, shall have 
one year of the Port Folio. 
Those who will subscribe and send fifteen 
dollars for any three past years of the Library, 
shall have eighteen months of the Port Folio. 
Those who will subscribe and send twenty 
dollars for any past four years, will be entitled 





MERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY 
TELLIGENCER, a concentrated pF. “ 
Science and Literature. By Robley Ys 
M. A. P.S. &c. &e. Published semi-mant 
Waldie, No. 46, Carpenter street, Philadelakis’ 
plate. : 


Contents of Vol. III. No. 10, for August 
Medical Intelligencer.—Anv. 1_—Case of Bos 
and Tenotomy. By Professor Geddinge—, BB. 
the Disorders of the Brain, connected with | 
Kidneys. By Thomas Addison, M. D—Aan [it , 
by Pumping Air into the Eustachian Tube,-Aw. 
Division of the Sterno-Cleido-Mastoidens Mus 
Wry-Neck or Torticollis. By Dr. Albert G, r. 
Bibliographical Notices :—Minutes of the Mei 
ciety of Tennessee.—Roget’s Physiology-—W 
Intermarriage.—Parson’s Boylston Prize Pe, 
Vezin on the Itch.—Ryan’s Formulary, ” 
Miscellaneous Notices :—Albany Medical Gel 
Medical Department of Hampden Sidney Colleges 
cal Department of the University of Virgini 
tal Absence of the Liver—On the Formation of 
the Animal Body.—Books Received. © ~% 
Medical Library.—l. New Remedies: the ] 
Preparing and Administering them; their Bffeeuua 
Healthy and Diseased Economy, &e. By Roblep 
lison, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of 
in Jefferson Medical College of Philadelpbias ong 
attending physicians to the Philadelphia Hospital 
ley); &c. &c. &e. (Copyright secured)—If,9 
mach in its Morbid States; being a Practical | 
into the Nature and Treatment of Diseases of | 
gan; and into the Influence they exercise gp 
Origin, Progress, and Termination of Diseases. 
Liver, Heart, Lungs, and Brain. By Langston ] 
Member ‘of the Royal College of —— ind: 
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of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society q 
don, etc. ’ oe 

EW LAW BOOK.—The subscriber has jas 
l lished, in three hansome octavo volumes, 3 
gest of the Laws respecting Real Property ger 
adopted and in use in the United States; emb 
more especially, the Law of Real Property in ¥j 
By Joun Taytor Lomax, one of the Judges of the 
ral Court, and formerly Professor of Law in the 


versity of Virginia.” ; 
JOHN S. Li 
Law-Bookseller, No. 23, Minor Street, Philadel 


Hellerson MAcvical Coleg 
oF f 


PHILADELPHIA. Bt 
SESSION OF 1839-40. > 
The regular lectures will commence on the first 
of November. . 
The following are the professors in the onder of 
appointment :— ; 
1. Jaccs Green, M. D., Professor of Chemist 
2. Samucn McC ce xan, M. D., Professor of Midwi 
and Diseases of Women and Childrer. _, ea 
3. Granvitte S. Partisox, M. D., Professe 
tomy. ae 








4; Joun Revere, M. D., Professor of the F 
and Practice of Physic. da 
5. Rostey Dunatison, M. D., Professor of Inst 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, be 
6. Rozert M. Houston, M. D., Professor of Mt 
Medica and Pharmacy. ee 
7. Josera Pancoast, M. D., Professor of the E 
and Practice of Surgery. ; 
On and after the first of October the dissecting 
will he kept open, and the Professor of Anatomy 
give his personal attendance thereto. c 
likewise be delivered regularly during the mont 
rious branches, and opportunities fur clinical ims 
will be afforded at the Philadelphia Hospital ant 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at’ 
pensary of the college under the Profe 
and of Surgery. am 
Fee for each professor for the whole course” 
dollars. k 
Graduation fee thirty dollars. : 
JOUN REVERE, M.D. © 
Dean of the Fai 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

A few thousand trees, warranted, for sale. ‘ 
have been raised by Mackenzie & Buchanan, 1 
ard horticulturists of this city. Orders or 








to two years of the Port Folio. 


post paid, may be sent to this office. 
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